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ICB discusses new guidelines 


BY RIC PHELPS 


The Intercollegiate Board, 
UCSC’s de facto student 
government, met Oct. 7 for 
the first time this year to 
begin their business of 
administrating over student 
funds. 

Coming off last year’s 
referendum, when students 
voted to retain the 
mandatory student fee which 
gives ICB its funds, the Board 
was soon to find out from an 
administrative spokesman 
that guidelines governing 
ICB’s expenditures had been 


altered over the summer. The 
outcome of last year’s fight 
for ICB autonomy over 
funds, culminating in the 
Chancellor’s acceptance of 
the guidelines and the 
referendum in which students 
voted to retain ICB under the 
assumption that the new 
guidelines would be followed, 
seems to have been decided 
over the summer by the 
mysterious workings of 
University Policy. 

This policy, as presented 
to the second ICB meeting on 
Oct. 13, reads: 

“Funds collected by the 


Frank Murphy talks 
about campus unrest 


At five minutes before 
eight last Thursday night 
Assemblyman Frank Murphy 
(R-Santa Cruz), casually 
dressed in slacks, sweater, and 
a white shirt without tie, 
entered the Stevenson 
Fireside lounge to talk with 
UCSC students. 

As he entered the room 
with John Dolittle, President 
of the University Young 
Republicans, several students 
respectfully jumped to their 
feet. “Hell,” growled Murphy 
jovially , “sit down.” 

Having put the meeting on 
a more informal footing, 
Murphy, elected to the 
Assembly in 1966 and again 
in 1968, expressed his desire 


BURGLAR-—Campus has 
been plagued by thefts this 


year. Photo by Paul DeLay 


Sharp increase 


Thievery 


In an effort to stop the 
increasing number of daily 
burglaries on campus, UCSC 
Police Chief Ray McIntyre is 
urging all resident students to 
lock their dorm rooms 
whenever they step out—to 
meals, classes, or down the 
hall for five minutes. 

The police office, 
swamped with burglary 
reports every day does not 
yet have concrete knowledge 
as to whether on-campus or 
off-campus persons are 
responsible for the crimes. 
Chief McIntyre, speculating 
that “students are probably 
too trusting,” advised that 
students—in addition to 


to address himself to the “not 
necessarily seamy, but 
very practical” aspects of 
California political life. 

First, speaking of the 
political and geographic 
diversity in his 31st District 
(Santa Cruz, San Benito, and 
Merced counties), Murphy 
characterized his job as “far 
more rewarding” than that of 
an urban representative. 

He noted that student 
political concerns were not 
the only ones he had to deal 
with. What interests students, 
he pointed out, “is nothing to 
someone busting his head and 
hands on unproductive land.” 
Reaching his out-of-the way 
constituents, he claimed, was 
best accomplished by 
stopping for a tank of gas or a 
pack of cigarettes. 

Moving on, in response to 
a student request, to speak of 
Governor Reagan’s tax plan, 
twice defeated in the 
legislature, Murphy noted 
California’s continuing 
reliance upon property taxes 
as the major source of tax 
revenue and stated his belief 
that a correlation between 
and property and wealth is no 
longer completely valid. 

The Governor’s plan, he 
stated, was an attempt to 
achieve reform while neither 
increasing or decreasing taxes. 
“We frankly don’t have the 
money to provide the services 
that California residents 
expect and want,” he said. 
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on campus 


locking rooms—form hall 
patrols during meal times 
when most thefts occur. 

Going on student reports, 
McIntyre noted that potential 
burglars probably roam the 
halls opening all unlocked 
doors. They burglarize empty 
rooms and offer excuses of 
looking for someone else if 
they come across an 
inhabited room. 

Hardest-hit college is 
Cowell, whose central 
location makes it a 
convenient target. (Although 
there is no evidence, it is 
suspected that a pass key to 
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Regents are allocated to 
responsible University 
officials in their area of 
jurisdiction. These 
administrators may redelegate 
signature authorization only 
to University employees 
under their control.” 

Unfortunately, if this 
policy had been known last 
year, it might have saved the 
ICB and the administration a 
lot of needless haggling over 
the whole question of 
who-gets-final-say-over-the 
students’ money. For 
instance, Gerry Oster, last 
year’s ICB chairman, would 
have been saved the trouble 
of writing to Charles Hitch 
last winter about the 
question, only to be told that 
the dispute was strictly a 
campus matter into which he 
could not enter. And perhaps 
the spring referendum would 
have been a different matter 
indeed, if the students had 
known that administrators, 
and not students, were to 
have the final say on how 
student money was to be 
spent. 

As revealed in the latest 
meeting of the ICB, October 
14, the whole question of 
student fund autonomy is not 
only covered by university 
policy which somehow failed 
to expose itself last year, but 
also by article 9, section 9, of 
the California Constitution, 
which tends to reinforce the 
authority of the 
administration. 

The policy was stated, 
then presented in writing to 
the Board, which means that 
last year’s idea of a Program 
Fees Committee, composed 


CANDIDATES—O’Brien Riordan (left) and Herb Foster 
(right) spoke to UCSC students about ecology on invitation 
from Zero Population Growth. 
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Riordan blasts Talcott; 
Foster for conservation 


On Monday night in the 
Baobab Room of Merrill 
Co hlege ss. tive. two 
non-incumbent candidates for 
the Twelfth Congressional 
District (which is now the 
domain of the honorable Burt 
Talcott), discussed various 
pertinent issues with a group 
of approximately twenty 
concerned students (which is 
an “impressive turnout” at 
UCSC). The candidates daring 
to face this mob were: Herb 
Foster, candidate of the 
Peace and Freedom Party, 
and O’Brien Riordan, 
Democrat. 

Foster spoke first, and 
spent most of his time 
discussing how he would try 
to put an end to the 
legally-sanctioned rape of 
Mother Earth which has 
become, for all intents and 
purposes, an institution in 


America. ‘‘Saving the 
environment is’, he stated, 
“something which is of equal 
value with the struggle against 
racism and the struggle 
against war”, and he was 
quick to add that all of these 
problems “are tremendously 
interrelated’’. He feels that, in 
the matter of ecology action ' 
and protection of the 
environment from further 
despoilage, the commitment 
of the Establishment is to 
those measures which 
constitute ‘‘the bare 
minimum for survival” of 
Nature and humankind. He 
relates this to the political 
situation in an America where 
an inordinate amount of 
power is wielded by giant 
interest groups, and in which 
“‘anachronisms”’ such as the 
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Study interprets Chicano problems © 


BY BERNIE WALP 


The Mexican American People, recently 
published by the Free Press in New York, is 
the culmination of six years’ intensive 
research into the Mexican American as he 
fits into the American economic and social 
milieu. Dr. Ralph C. Guzman, UCSC 
professor of politics and community affairs, 
is one of the three principal authors of the 
study. 

The text was made possible by a 
three-quarter million dollar project in which 
authorities from the University of Texas, 
University of New Mexico, Cal State Los 
Angeles, several Eastern universities, and UC 
Los Angeles, Berkeley, Riverside and Santa 
Cruz participated. Conclusions were reached 
by means of combined statistics and 
extensive interviews in a random survey of 
persons with Spanish surnames. 

The authors conducted interviews with 
persons in San Antonio and Los Angeles, 
cultural anthropologists in large teams 
performed similar tasks in Albequerque and 
Chicago. Educators, sociologists, and 
economists did research which entered into 
the final study. 

The Mexican American People is the first 
truly extensive study of the Mexican 


Americans as a part of the United States’ 
population. Dr. Guzman emphasized the 
study’s distinction in this aspect, saying that 
the researchers sought community feedback, 
and kept the community advised of what the 
study was trying to achieve. ‘We studied 
what the Chicanos want to know—how they 
fit into the American population. It serves 
very little purpose to look at Indians, 
Chicanos, blacks alone” he said. “The study 
reflects a Mexican American interest in 
sociology.” Therefore it is necessary to make 
further studies of American institutuions. 
Discussing the unique problems of 
Mexican Americans, the authors point out 
some of the reasons for both governmental 
and societal indifference to their plight. 
“Because the experience of the Mexican 
Americans in this country never included 
outright slavery or any other extraordinary 
legal status, their problems have never 
weighed on the national conscience as have 
those of the Negroes or even American 
Indians. The Mexican American minority 
could escape national attention for so long 
because it was, and still is, confined to the 
Southwest region.”” According to the study: 
—Mexican Americans have only 47 cents 
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Why not drop out of school? 


BY JOHN BRYANT 


“Why don’t you drop out of 
school? If you don’t have an 
answer, maybe you (sic) better 
ask yourself again.” 


‘‘More than anything else, a 
University should be a 
community of persons who use 
each other as resources.” 


—Stevenson Libre, Vol. IV., No. 1 


Sometime in the middle of the Fall 
Quarter, a Freshman catches a glimpse 
of himself (or herself)—in a bathroom 
mirror, on a plate glass window or a 
polished surface—and comes away 
from the experience basically altered. 
Somewhere, somehow, what was a 
struggling, confused high schooler is 
now bec.me a struggling, confused 
college student: how and when did it 
happen? There is a sense too, of a 
development of far greater import 
than mere academic progression or 
enchroaching acne: this new creature 
has a new kind of existence: 
involuntarily more open, less guarded, 
usually remote from past ties, often 
downright bewildering. Perhaps in the 
same moment, or at a different time, a 
group of questions that once seemed 
pedantic and theoretical acheive 
poignant meaning: What is a 
University? What am | doing here? 
Shouldn’t I be doing something more 
dramatic and active with my life? Do I 
belong at Santa Cruz? 

A search for definitive answers 
ensues; the temptation to make up 
one’s mind is very great; the Freshman 
tells himself that someday, in a state 
of sophomoric bliss, the search will 
end. Unfortunately (?), it never does. 

Here are a few of the answers that 
never satisfy: 

e@ Some say “I’m just here to geta 
degree;” and the degree of calm 
determination with which it is said is 
often impressive and often phony. For 
this is that villanous, much-maligned 
vocational education rationale which 
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has pacified many an imaginary irate 
taxpayer and deadened many an 
undergraduate life; it doesn’t really 
provide adequate motivation for 
putting up with the inconveniences 
and challenges of communal life at a 
University, and it doesn’t take into 
consideration any of the excellent 
reasons for responding to spontaneous 
opportunities for growth like sidewalk 
poetry, the art of conversation, or the 
Stevenson Libre. A vocational or 
institutional obsession (defined as 
taking all the courses you know 
you’re going to have to and spending 
all your time on them) lends 
direction; but shallow sands fun fast, 
and many a still-dizzy senior winds up 
with a lot more math that he’s going 
to need for that psychology major. 

e@ Some say “I’m just here to enjoy 
myself,’ which is a lovely thought, 
but seldom, if ever, true. We have yet 
to see the completely carefree 
underclassman—generally speaking, 


-young people feel themselves placed 


at Santa Cruz (by fate, ambition, or 
parental pressure) for more important 
reasons that purely personal 
realization and/or enjoyment. We have 
seen, of course, the careless; but they 
(alas) are soon gone. Joy is openly 
sought at Santa Cruz, but it is the 
kind of joy tinged with the knowledge 
that there’s a four-year limit. And 
what young life would be complete 
without anxiety and tension; some 
hearty fears and mighty obstacles, at 
least one passionately futile (even if 
purely intellectual) love affair? 

e Some say“I’m here to discover 
myself; but, if this is true, the 
speaker will soon discover that he has 
to seek himself in and through others. 
It’s hard to realize what this really 
means--it’s the true meaning of “a 
community of persons who use each 
other as resources’. It’s what every 
community ought to be; but when a 
University achieves this goal, a power 
is created that can open new worlds 
and close old ones. 

What lies ahead of a UCSC 
Freshman in 1970? Not an ideal 
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Gandhi would not have understood 


Dear Sirs: 

I sincerely hope you will 
print this or something like it. 
A discussion concerning a 
person as great as Mohandas 
Gandhi should not be allowed 
to end on a note of falseness. 

*eEe * 

I must agree with Mr. 
Wheatland. Gandhi would 
have understood the 
Wisconsin bombing because 
he was so familiar with the 
foolish belief that killing 
people or even risking it is an 
acceptable way to attempt to 
bring about change. That is 
after all, why Gandhi chose 
Satyagraha as the only way to 
change that collective 
consciousness (Cor 
unconsciousness) we call 
society. 

The only justifications for 
violence against humans I 
know Gandhi to have made 
are the two cited by Mr. 
Wheatland, acts of mercy and 
National defense, and certain 


actions permissable in defense 
of a public trust. These three 
exceptions are too qualified 
to justify the Wisconsin 
bombing. 

“It is quite proper to 
attack a system” said Gandhi, 
and surely the low 
temperature lab seemed a 
worthy target. He also said 
that the individual must be 
prepared to accept the 
consequences of his actions. 
Without this important 
statement of morality on the 
part of the person 
responsible, the act becomes 
one of simple terrorism and 
can have no positive effect on 
the society even if it does 
achieve its immediate goal. 
However well intended, an 
irresponsible action such as 
bomb and run will not cause 
many people to question the 
morality of doomsday 
research because that 
question is pushed to the 
side, as we have seen. 


If a bomb could have been 
planted and detonated in 
circumstances such as those 
in the Wisconsin affair, the 
persons who were moraly 
outraged by the research 
could have just as esily 
walked in and done the job. 
Better to subdue Mr. 
Fassnach than kill him. Had 
the destroyers had the 
courage to face their enemies 
on moral grounds, a few 
people might have gone 
through changes regarding 
helping their government 
prepare for the slaughter of 
mankind. 

I realize this beliéf is not 
congruent with current 
revolutionary thought. I 
don’t know if Che would 
have understood, but I will go 
so far as to say that 
Mohandas Gandhi would have 
approved. 


Bob Anderson 
Stevenson College 


Letters to the Editor 


Disgust with vandalism 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THOSE WHO MAKE 
REVOLUTION VIA INDELLIBLE INK (specifically with 
spray paint on patio walls and along building corridors) 

You, brother, are a fraud. 

You are incapable of “thinking” or “knowing” or “‘acting” 
in any way that doesnot directly serve the bottomless pit that 
is your ego. 

You are no revolutionary. 

You are not organizing workers toward a general strike. 

You are not executing stragically coordinated acts of 
political force—violent or not—in order to proceed toward a 
specific goal. 

You are in no way initiating effective rebellion against 
nearly 200 years of intolerable acts by a foreign/domestic 
imperialist giant that can be made pitiful and helpless if her 
people work together for her death and their ultimate victory. 

You are not Thomas Paine or Mario Savio or Bobby Seale 
or Danny Cohn-Bendit or Bernadine Dohrn. 

You were the child who wrote “fuck” on the elementary 
school walls when that was what would 
shine—indellibly—among his peers. 

You have never read Mao on “‘fight-self”, or you would 
know that he views spineless ego-maniacs like yourself as 
having no place in a serious revolutionary movement. 

You are having a grand time shouting your right-ons and 
free-whomevers and defacing public buildings with your 
pompous rhetoric, while the truly dedicated radical activists 
are, in a variety of manner, quietly but intensively working to 
bring real revolution (not the symbol and slogan kind) to this 
nation. 

You are a liar, an infant and a social misfit. 

More than that, you are wasting our time. 


Steven Lubkin 
Stevenson College 


Mass-transit ‘alternative’ 


Dear Editor: 


The major goal of the students who publicized the bus 
system last Spring was not the immediate establishment of an 
alternate transit system on the UCSC campus. Their major goal 
was an overwhelming student vote indicating that we are 
willing to help finance a system of transportation on campus 
less destructive than the automobile. Therefore, rather than 
complain about the inadequacies of the present bus system, we 
ought to be working to make it more complete. Moreover, if 
staff and faculty would show a similar willingness to help fin- 
ance a system of transportation on campus that does not radi- 
cally upset the ecology, as the automobile and parking lots do, 
then we could move further in the direction of less air pollu- 
tion and fewer parking lots. 


If students wish to coordinate the support of faculty and 
staff so we can move away from the automobile and very 
rapidly beyond a bus system, they can seek the enthusiastic 
support of men like Provost Jasper Rose of Cowell, Assistant 
Provost Bruce Rosenblum of Stevenson, and faculty like prof- 
essor Paul Lee. These persons authentically believe that we 
must preserve the natural ecological balances of the campus 
environment by eliminating the automobile as much as 
possible. Students could enlist the active support of persons 
like Mr. Rose in an attempt to initiate a campus transit system 
that would be less destructive to the ecology. This campus 
could become a model experiment in alternate transportation. 


Dan McGuire 
Stevenson College 
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Annals of Seience 


Serendipity and science 
Trudy E. Bell 


The standard example of serendipity is digging for worms 
and striking gold. A more formal definition is “accidental 
discovery”. 

In discussing such “happy accidents’’, a sentence of Louis 
Pasteur is frequently quoted: “In the realm of observation, 
chance favors only the prepared mind.” Does this statement 
imply that by diligent effort the mind can prepare itself, and 
then, being prepared, capture the occasion and the inspiration? 
Probably not. The negative of his statement is likely to be 
more accurate: the unprepared mind will certainly miss both 
the inspiration and the occasion. 

Serendipity has undoubtedly played a significant role in all 
the sciences today known to man. One of Pasteur’s own most 
important discoveries, the principles of vaccines in fighting 
disease, was made by chance. 


FROM MICROBES TO STARS 


Pasteur had been studying chicken cholera during the years 
1880-1882, and by chance he happened to innoculate some 
laboratory hens with an old culture of the disease rather than 
the customary fresh one. Instead of dying, as chickens usually 
did when innoculated with a culture of cholera microbes, these 
hens became ill and then recovered. When, some time later, 
they were re-innoculated with a fresh culture—one that was 
strong enough to kill an ordinary chicken—these hens 
continued to remain perfectly healthy. Thus did Pasteur 
discover the famous principle of vaccine whereby a germ 
culture is “‘attenuated” by exposing it to air, heating it, or 
even killing it, before it is injected into a living animal or a 
human being, which then develops the natural antibodies 
which render it immune to later attacks of the same disease. 

Pasteur followed up the chance observation. He did not 
dismiss the event as being “odd” or “strange”; he studied the 
situation thoroughly to try to determine why the chickens had 
not succumbed. In exactly what sense was his mind prepared 
to make the most of this “happy accident”? 

Pasteur is not alone. Isaac Newton declared that the idea of 
universal gravitation came to him while he was sitting in his 
garden drinking tea, and that it was occasioned by seeing an 
apple fall from a tree. Countless other men before him had sat 
in gardens and seen apples fall, and a good many must have 
wondered why apples always fall toward the earth and not 
away from the earth. Why had the idea occured only to 
Newton and not to any of the others? 

Astronomical history of the nineteenth century reveals 
Heinrich Schwabe of Dessau, Germany. He was an amateur 
who began making regular observations of sunspots in 1826, 
with the idea of discovering a new planet within the orbit of 
Mercury. Professional astronomers were sure that this search 
would lead nowhere; yet Schwabe discovered the sunspot 
cycle, the first great impulse to the development of solar 
physics. What made Schwabe persist in the face of all this 
discouragement? 

Common to all three of these, and many other chance 
discoveries, is the intense scientific curiosity of the people who 
made them. The French physiologist, Maurice Arthus,who 
made his own discoveries in the field of allergy by chance, 
asserts in a philosophical paper on the subject of scientific 
curiosity: 


Chance ... does not grant its favors to all and sundry. It 
seems to require from its proteges one quality, scientific 
curiosity. He who possesses that mental attitude is not 
content with looking casually at the facts that turn up, 
and with giving them without further inquiry any kind 
of interpretation, the first that occurs to him. No, he 
examines the fact with sustained attention, repeats his 
examination as often as is needed to distinguish between 
the constant peculiarities and the variable elements. He 
describes, analyzes, measures, controls, criticizes, 
interprets, and in order to justify his interpretation, 
conceives an experiment that will demonstrate its worth 
or emptiness. 


“THE TIME IS RIPE” 


Everyone has, at one time or another, heard the phrase “he 
was fifty years ahead of his time’’, or the term “independent 
discovery’’. These are indeed valid observations. 

External conditions play a great role in the timing of 
scientific discovery. Newton asserted that he could do all he 
did because he ‘stood on the shoulders of giants”, such as 
Descartes, Huyghens, Galileo, and Kepler. If he had been born 
200 years earlier, before the times would have been ready for 
his discoveries, he would have never been able to make the 
great synthesis: no mind, even in science, can stand wholly 
alone. And if he had lived 200 vears later than he did, he 
would not have made the great discoveries either. Someone 
else would have made them already, although perhaps in a 
different form. 

If the total scientific situation is such that the atmosphere 
is propitious for a given discovery to be made, it frequently 
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Women’s liberation orientation: 
he’s standing out in the cold 


A Woman’s View 
BY CONNIE RUNYAN 


Women’s Liberation had an orientation 
meeting last Tuesday evening, and various 
speakers presented the basis for Women’s 
Lib. along with their ideas on how this 
movement may begin to see results. Their 
goal is an “Utopian” society, where men and 
women are: equal, but still they claim to be 
realists. They realize that change just doesn’t 
happen, but must be brought through a 
movement. Today society places restrictions 
on the roles of men and women: boys are 
conditioned to be breadwinners and girls 
homemakers. These patterns are so common 
that they become invisible within the 
structure of society. Women’s Lib. is 
concerned that women become aware of this 
conditioning of feeling inferior and second 
rate and realize the possibility of being 
conditioned as equals with men. They must 
realize their situation and try to deal with it 
by joining together and discussing it. To 
them it is important that they feel a sense of 
unity, as sisters working together, before 
they can change the role of the women in 
society. 

The Women’s Lib. of Santa Cruz is 
looking at such questions as: “Why are we a 
white group, and why are we racists?”’; What 
is bringing us together, and what is holding 
us apart?”’. They are seeking unity within 
their group as well as political activity from 
without. They are planning to include 
women of lower incomes in their movement 
by providing transportation and baby-sitters. 
“We cannot say we are free when others are 
not free.” Women’s Lib. finds that our 
society is too concerned with profit. They 
believe that only when our country wants 
qualified people, both men and women, not 
in order to make a profit, but to serve 
others, can this society become a better 
place to live. 


Reporter’s Diary 


BY JOHN BRYANT 


It was non-negotiable; the meeting was 
for women only, but it wasn’t that I didn’t 
try! It’s the first time I’ve ever been 
excluded from an activity solely on the basis 
of a personal factor over which | have no 
control (at least not in a basic sense); but 
there was I, waiting for our female staff 
member who could get in and whose 
transportational adjunct I was, stuck on 
Center Street for two hours... 

I went first to the Boy’s Club (which is 
just down the block) and read in the library 
there (Hardy Boys’ mysteries, Boy’s Life, et 
al.) amidst the rubble and rabble (“I did not 
say ‘s-h-i-t’; I said ‘s-h-w-t”’, “My foot was so 
on the ground!”, “You do not either know 
Katy Bartmann better than I do!” etc.) In 
the middle of all this: screaming kids, 
carewom couselors, flying books: as calm 
and unperturbed as the Rock of Gibraltar in 
peace-time, strode an elderly matron 
swinging an enormous key (presumably to 
the dungeon) and, although not producing 
any noticeable effect on the youngsters, 
striking fear into the stout heart of the 
journalist (who was under a table looking for 
a pen at the time). “Who are you?” she 
asked, and I knew I was done for. But I did 
get an on-the-spot interview as I left, Boss, 
with young Steve, second grader at 


Branciforte Elementary: “Are girls allowed 
in the Boy’s Club, Steve?” ‘‘Naah,... 
Well, ... maybe if their parents bring 
em...” “How would you feel if you 
couldn’t get into a Girl’s Club meeting?” 
“But there isn’t any such thing as a Girl’s 
Club.” ‘“(Ah! Innocence!) Well, supposing 


there were...” ‘“‘Heck,” (and here he 
inserted that ironic g glance we only think . 
second graders incapable of) “I wouldn’t 
care.’’ And there I was, back on the 
street... 

A foursome approaches: two boys, two 
girls. It is merely rampage or is it rape? 
“Stop doing that, Charlie, you’re hurting 
me!” screams one of the girls, then follows 
this up with an hysterical laugh. The boy is 
oblivious, grunting and guffawing, intent on 
poking the girl in the side, jabbing her in the 
stomach. The other girl is apparently more 
in control of the situation, holding off her 
(welcome?) assailant with a shrewd 
combination of coo and cold shoulder. What 
should I have done, Chief? I step forward 
into their path... A stony silence ensues; I 
am walked past; are the girls just afraid to 
speak or are they as angry with me as the 
boys obviously are? The miscellaneous 
activities resume as soon as they have moved 
half a block ahead. I retrace my steps and 
begin to encounter participants in the 
Women’s Lib. meeting who are leaving 
Carly > a2 
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ENCOUNTER I.: 
women) 

THEY: We’re students at Cabrillo, so 
we’ve got to be home early to study... 
They wouldn’t let you in? We didn’t know 
the meeting wasn’t open to men... And 
something else, only five or six of the 
women were wearing skirts (gives victory 
sign)! ... Hey, we could go back in and be 
your spies at the meeting... 

HE: Well, that’s all right actually... 
We've already got... 

ONE OF THEM: Say, there’s a window 
open at the back of the hall, you could 
sneak up under the window and listen in. 

HE: It’s really O.K. I don’t think that— 

THE OTHER ONE: What kind of a 
reporter are you, anyway? Why, think what 
Horace Greely would have done! 

HE: Horace Greely? 

THEY: (as They drive off, horn honking 
pugnaciously) Don’t let them intimidate 
you! 


(two middle-aged 


*eERAKE KEK KK 


ENCOUNTER II. (young chick) 

HE: Pardon me, does the meeting show 
any signs of ending? 

THE OTHER ONE: Are you kidding?: 
These things can go on all night. (upon 
seeing the look of alarm which crossed his 
face) You waiting on someone? 

HE: Um, actually, ... yes 

THE OTHER ONE: (gleefully or 
disdainfully?) Well, if I were you I wouldn’t 
let my chick in there! 

*e eRe SEE 

ENCOUNTER III. (imaginary, impossibly 
beautiful young thing) 

SHE: (laying a hand on his shoulder, with 
infinite pity) It’s a lonely world, hunh? 

HE: Yeah, I guess so... 

SHE: (ascending slowly) Unh-hunh, well 


I’m glad /'m not lonely! 
eee Kee EK * 


That’s just about it, Boss, except for the 
clencher. And now, Chief, you gotta 
remember that I’m not just a man, but also a 
student .. . a poor student . 

Our lovely correspondent re-emerged at 
10:00 (the appointed reasonable hour) and 
we stopped for coffee at McDonald’s on our 
way back to the University. 

But I only had 23 cents, Boss; and two 
cups of coffee at McDonald’s costs 25 cents 
including taxes and inflation. 


See Page 7 
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“Santa Cruz and the Environment” 


Will the country be livable in 1984? Is it livable now? 


BY DAVE NELSON 


During the summer, while most 
students were away at jobs or 
enioving ‘‘summer reign,’ a 
pamphlet amassing five months of 
effort and research by -an 
environmental class at UCSC was 
published and released in the 
community. The pamphlet title: 
“Santa Cruz and the Environment.” 

Very shortly after its 
dissemination, replies from various 
city and county officials—_most whose 
departments are connected with the 
many issues it raised—were issued to 
the press, and to the faculty 
connected with the pamphlet. 
Chancellor McHenry received a letter 
from the legal representative of the 
McCrary family and their enterprise, 
the Big Creek Lumber Company, 
demanding a retraction of mention in 
the pamphlet of the company as one 
of the major polluters in the Santa 
Cruz area. The Santa Cruz Sentinel 
ran articles on the opinions and 
comments of those in public office 
who wished to contribute their 
viewpoints and facts concerning 
“Santa Cruz and the Environment.” 
The ever-vigilant Mrs. H. R. Lans was 
quoted in the Register-Pajaronian 
(8-6-70), saying “dirty students are 
our pollution in Santa Cruz.” 

Would that the truth (dirty truth?) 
were so simple. The management of 
Walti-Schilling, a slaughterhouse west 
of Natural Bridges State Park, is 
dickering with city officials over the 
tax basis to be applied should the 
plant hook up to Santa Cruz sewerage 
lines. Meanwhile, sewerage containing 
entrails, blood, and other unused parts 
of butchered cattle and sheep still 
runs across the beach into the ocean. 
The Watsonville slaughterhouse has 
since connected with its area’s 
sewerage system, and now discharges 
the liquid part of its waste, after 
treatment, into the water of the 
Pajaro River. Kaiser Aluminum and 


Chemical Corporation is still releasing 
“waste water (high in calcium ions)” 
by tens of millions of gallons each 
day. They are financing a study to 
find out what effects their deluge of 
water is having on the estuary they are 
dumping into. In his report to the 
Sant'a Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors, dated August 3, 1970, 
Air Pollution Control Officer, Edward 
Munson said: 

Kaiser has committed an 
expenditure of approximately 
$900,000 for additional dust 
control equipment at its Natividad 
plant, and a little over $1,000,000 
at Moss Landing. The new 
installation at Natividad is 
scheduled for completion by June 
1971, while the improvements at 
Moss Landing will be added in 
increments with the first correction 
by February 1971 and completion 
of all controls by May 1972.. 


V. General Requirement 

1. In granting the variance to 
December 31, 1970, the 
Hearing Board hereby 
notified Pacific Cement and 

Aggregates that the operation of 

the six old kilns must be greatly 

improved or their operation 

discontinued. 


These six old kilns put 14 tones of 
dust into the atmosphere a day! The 
company has three new kilns which 
‘‘emit only one ton’ a day. 
So... congratulations to the Hearing 
Board! 

The cement company must also 
submit plans for determining the 
“feasibility of treating exhaust gas 
from six old kilns ...to reduce 


2”, 


emission levels from this source... ”’; 


supply ‘‘a definite commitment... on 


the construction of new facilities to 
replace the six old kilns and the 
finishing plant’’; and ‘‘design, 
fabricate and install necessary 
equipment to eliminate venting of 
Lepol kiln relief stacks to the 
atmosphere by December 31, 1970.” 


There is an effort to get the East 
Cliff Treatment Plant to discontinue 
use of its outfall—which accounts for 
the breaking point of waves, the 
warmth and ‘“‘funny” taste of the 
water, and occasional cases of 
hepatitis originating from the 
area—and connect directly to the West 
Cliff Treatment Plant, which is able to 
take the extra sewerage and also 
belongs to the city of Santa Cruz. This 
step, I’ve been informed, is not a 
simple one, since, as most things 
concerning cities, it has political and 
economical strings attached. Needless 
to say, these strings are, in turn, 
attached to all manner of sensitive 
parts of city officials and “big wigs.” 

Along with merging the two 
treatment plants, there is the 
additional, ever-present problem of 
Monterey Bay. Precisely: the 
current-patterns of the bay are not 
exactly known; the bay may act much 
of the year as a lake, not exchanging 
its water with the ocean—“‘If that is 
the case, then continued Bay 
discharge of effluents could create, as 
Dr. Welton Lee put it ‘another Lake 
Erie on the West Coast.’ (Monterey 
Bay—a study of POLLUTION); 
furthermore, even if the effluent is 
piped from East Cliff over to the West 
Cliff discharge plant and that outlet 
pipe extended, this may not solve the 
problem of dispersing the sewerage in 
the ocean. “We know, for instance, 
that the Monterey Canyon divides the 
Bay into two distinct sections, the 
northern and southern parts of the 
Bay. Over a distance of just a very few 
amiles the Canyon drops to a depth of 
12,000 feet. As a result the currents 
travel in different and clearly 
independent patterns... What we 
have is an enclosed body of water 
which is replenished in part by cold 
water coming up from the trench.” 
(Monterey Bay-a study of 
POLLUTIION) 

In addition to this, that report 
states earlier: See Next Pige 
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“Santa Cruz and the Environment” 


If the relatively shallow bay is 
functioning as a closed system, 
such (as) a lake, then discharges of 
2500’ or 2 miles out would have 
the limited dispersion effect of 
pollution in a lake. 


Voila, back to Dr. Welton Lee’s 
statement and back to the drawing 
board. 


In a discussion with Bill Fieberling, 


Public Works Director, I raised the 
above point, more or less, and 
received the answer that sewerage 
treatment facilities with ‘“‘secondary”’ 
treated effluent would solve the 
problem because said effluent need 
not be discharged into the bay but 
may be recycled for use as irrigation 
water and for use on the city’s parks 
and golf courses—granted, with some 
further treatment of the water. Still, 
the city currently discharges around 5 
million gallons of effluent a day 
without the addition of the East Cliff 
plant. I am not privy to how much 
water is being used now in the city 
but I doubt if it appraoches 5 million 
gallons a day. By the way, the people 
who assembled “Monterey Bay—a 
study of POLLUTION,” stated the 
Monterey Bay Project Committee 
““... believes that secondary sewerage 
treatment is definitely needed in the 
Monterey Bay Area...” 

The pamphlet further states: 


We could produce drinking 
water for the entire county of 
Santa Cruz, approximately 
130,000 people, for a cost of 2.8 
million dollars a year. Divide the 
cost between the City of 
Watsonville, the City of Santa 
Cruz, the City of Capitola, the City 
of Scotts Valley, and all 
unincorporated areas under the 
Board of Supervisors’ jurisdiction 
and the cost becomes minimal. 

If one county-wide treatment 
plant were built, we could apply 
for special federal funds that have 
been set aside for regional pilot 
programs in sewerage treatment. 
The cost to the citizens of the 
county to maintain clean water 
need not be insurmountable.” 


I have outlined for you briefly 
what some of the problems in our area 
are, and I have also given some of the 
measures taken about them, and some 
of the problems they present. One 
step towards the solution is for us to 
keep hounding the polluters in this 
area to do the best thing that can be 
done to curb and end their pollution, 
and to make sure the public officials 
and organizations which martial 
offenders do their job. Don’t call 
them only when they haven’t done as 
much as you think they should, let 
them know when you think they’ve 
done the right things. 

At this point—which happens to be 
near the end—you may be wondering 
why an article dealing with the 
pamphlet ‘‘Santa Cruz and the 
Environment’’—remember?—has 
quoted at some length from another 
publication. The answer to-such a 
question is simple: each deals mainly 
with one subject-POLLUTION; and 
each concerns itself with a specific 
enough area—the Monterey 
watershed-bay area-environment. It is 
true that the publications are 
different: ‘‘Santa Cruz and the 
Environment” is primarily a pamphlet 
to arouse concern, point briefly at 
what horrible things are going on and 
have been going on and—God 
forbid—may continue to go on should 
enough of us not show our concern by 
demanding a change in the order of 
‘“business’’ heretofore. ‘Monterey 
Bay—a study of POLLUTION’’ is 
primarily a pamphlet of information 
and suggestion. It is much more 
thorough, it backs up its allegations 
and its suggestions with more facts. It, 
too, however, contains errors—which 
brings me to my next point. I have 
deliberately avodided dragging in here 
the petty and minor criticisms that 
came from, in reality nowhere, but 
seemingly from all sides directed at 
the pamphlet “Santa Cruz and the 
Environment.’? Let me not be 
mistaken. There were some grave 
errors in the pamphlet and those 
should definitely have been brought 
forth and are, hopefully resolved. 
However, all too often the spotlight is 
focused on the action and temporality 
of the insignificant and secondary 
while that which is pertinent and 
primary is left crying, unheeded in the 
darkness.’ 


Editorial report 
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Fighter in the corner : 
Tunney in Santa Cruz 


BY MICHAEL WOO 


The place was called the 
Dream Inn. That was 
somewhat appropriate, 
because it was about 7:20 in 
the morning and I had gotten 
out of bed only about forty 
minutes earlier. The weather 
was grey, cold and bleak last 
Tuesday morning—perhaps 
even more so, because the 
motel (or perhaps it could be 
called a hotel, for it was 
swank in the way that Santa 
Cruz can be swank) was 
almost at the edge of the 
beach. 

I suppose that it would 
have been a good time for 
going out on the beach; a 
good time for walking along 
on the sand, to recite a 
Matthew Arnold poem to the 
gulls, or to yourself if you 
were alone. At any rate, this 
was not possible’ because we 
had more important things to 
do. 

So we walked into the 
Dream Inn. I saw two signs 
immediately: one was a 
poster which exclaimed 
‘“‘Now Appearing—Scott 
McKay” (he looked a bit like 
an underfed Trini Lopez). 
The other was a bronze 
plaque which read: 
“KIWANIS MEETS HERE 7 
P.M. THURSDAYS.” 

The big boys have enough 

friends. You need a fighter 

in your corner. 

Politics is one of my main 
avocations. I spent a large 
part of last spring working for 
George Brown in the 
Democratic Senatorial 
primary. | thought that there 
were some fundamental 
changes that had to be made, 
and I though George Brown 
was one man who understood 
the problems and could 
handle the solutions. 

Although Brown won in 
Santa Cruz County, John 
Tunney won a sizable 
plurality statewide and thus 
become the nominee for US 
Senator. Brown soon 
endorsed Tunney, and 
worked to solidify support 
for him on the Democratic 
Left. 

But many of us were left 
in a rather uncomfortable 
position. We remember 
George Brown’s campaign 
Statement: “What we need in 
the Senate is a fighter, not 
the son of a fighter.” We 
remember Tunney’s 
Massachusetts accent, the 
youthful demeanor, the 
simulated RFK for President 
literature, the big media 
campaign, and especially the 
hatchet job on Brown that 
Tunney staged at the end of 
the campaign. 

When you’ve worked hard 
and believed in what you’ve 
been working for, it’s hard to 
turn around and embrace 
your former enemy. And it is 
much more tempting when it 
looks like your former enemy 
is. going to be a winner. 
Especially so for political 
workers on the Left, for we 
seem to share a gift for 
picking losers. 


I went to this fund raising 
buffet for Tunney last 
Tuesday because I wanted to 
find out whether Tunney was 
still Tunney. I believe that 
people are capable of 
changing quite a lot in a short 
period of time, and I wanted 
to find out whether Tunney 
or I had changed enough to 
meet on some common 
ground. 


Welcome, Fighter in our 
corner— John Tunney to 
Santa Cruz! 


There may have been more 
than two hundred people at 
the breakfast. For $2.50 per 
plate, that’s quite a lot of 
money. I didn’t know very 
many of the people. We 
formed a long line along the 
buffet table, and then it 
happened. I heard someone 
(obviously a cynic) say: 
“Could that be ... the Man?” 

I tured around and sawa 
lanky young man shaking 
hands with people’in the line. 
Somehow I was skipped. I 
heard the voice, and I knew it 
was John Tunney~—short 
brown hair, pink complexion, 
black suit, white shirt, 
chevron tie. He seems to be in 
very fine health for someone 
who’s been campaigning hard 
for a year, I thought. 

The sausages and orange 
juice were especially good. 

I feel a slight sense of guilt 
that this is not a news story, 
which is what I was supposed 
to be pursuing, I think. Let us 
move on to the newsworthy 
speech. County Supervisor 
Henry Mello introduced the 
Congressman as John 
Tooney. A brief ovation 
followed. 

Tunney opened his speech 
with a Dick Cavett-like joke: 
a girl walked up to him while 
he was riding in a campaign 
motorcade, and she told him 
that “‘the girls in the massage 
parlor are all for you.” [ft 
was the proper time of day to 
tell that kind of joke, I 
suppose. 

Tunney said that “this 
election has an importance 
far beyond the personalities 
of George Murphy or John 
Tunney.” He said that the 
election would help determine 
future economic and 
environmental policies. 

“It’s not true that I’m 
running against the 
President,” Tunney said. “I’m 
running against a very poor 
shadow of the Administra- 
tion.” 

He added: ‘“‘Here we have 
a record of negativism—the 
kind you’d expect from 
Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina, not from a Senator 
from California. 

“I think what is needed 
now is leadership unafraid to 
call shots as it sees them,” 
said Tunney. “You don’t seek 
public office and then close 
your wooden door to the 
public.” 


See Page 11 
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Assemblyman charges racism 
at UCSD third college 


A state assemblyman has 
accused UCSD s 
minority-oriented third 
college of being “‘a racist and 
sandbox affair.” 

State assemblyman John 
Stull (R-San Diego) based his 
charge on the college’s 
professed goal to have a 
student population consisting 
of 35 per cent black, and 35 
per cent Chicano students. 

The college, opening to 
250 students this fall, is an 
entire college with breadth 
requirements, major programs 
and curricular emphasis 
tailored to the perceived 
needs of minority students. 
The experimental and 
innovative nature of the 
college has created a national 
response to faculty openings 
in the college. 

The student body, over a 
third transferring to San 
Diego for the college, 
approximate the 35 per cent 
goals proposed by the college 
founders. 

Stull’s charges are only the 
start of the controversy. 
Third college efforts to alter 


admissions standards to take 
other factors such as 
“‘background, motivation, 
and persistence” into account 
have been resisted by the 
Regents. The opposition to 
formal change in admission 
standards was bypassed by 
admitting many third college 
students. under the four per 
cent exemption for EOP 
students. 

The question of race is not 
asked on a __ student’s 
application for admission, but 
as a general rule one is able to 
tell the race of a prospective 
student by the high school 
from which he comes. 

Another controversial part 
of the college is the extent of 
student involvement in the 
college governance. A Board 
of Directors consisting -of 
three students, two faculty, 
and the provost, has a large 
role in all aspects of the 
college, including faculty and 
staff hiring. 

Third College efforts are 
concentrated on firming up 
the academic program. Core 
programs include Third World 


studies, Communications and 
Art, and Science and 
Technology. Thus far nine 
faculty positions has been 
filled with new people. Four 
positions were filled by 
transfers from other UCSD 
colleges. An additional six 
faculty members are on loan 
from those two colleges. 

Provost Joseph Watson, a 
chemistry professor recently 
appointed to the job, says 
that one difficulty in 
recruiting faculty is that UC 
cannot match offers from 
other institutions. Watson is 
black and has been an advisor 
to UCSD’s Black Student 
Council (BSC). 

Another major problem 
for the college is financial aid. 
Approximately 90 per cent of 
the students, says Watson, 
need financial aid. About 
$170,000 was received from 
the Ford Foundation for 
Curricular development, 
faculty recruitment, and 
research grants. Additional 
grants are being sought. 


UniPress 


Study interprets Chicano problems 


for every dollar of Anglo income and are 
economically worse off than non-whites. 

—The employee selection process shunts 
disproportionate numbers of Mexican 
American job seekers to non-union 
employers, and to small firms. These 
employers pay typically lower wages and 
offer little security, according to the study. 

—About 19 percent of Mexican American 
men in urban areas are in white collar jobs as 
against 47 percent for Anglos. Fifty seven 
percent of Mexican Americans but only 26 
percent of Anglos are employed in low-skill 
manual work. 

—An unusually large number of Mexican 
American men at the low end of the 
occupational hierarchy are agricultural 
workers. 

—Although education pays off better for 
Mexican Americans than for blacks, it does 
not yield the same results as for Anglos. 
Mexican American men living in California 
with eight years of schooling earned $1000 
or 19 percent less than Anglos with equal 
education. In Texas, the difference is $1500 
or 33 percent. The median income of 
Spanish surname men in California with 13 
years of schooling is $1700 or 24 percent 
less than that of Anglos with equal 
educational standing. In Texas, the 
difference was $2400 or 38 percent. 

—Mexican Americans are greatly 
under-represented among managers and 
proprietors. 

—Few Mexican Americans own large or 
small businesses (with the exception of 
restaurants). Only in recent years was a 
Mexican American bank established in Los 
Angeles, despite its nearly 630,000 
Spanish-surnamed people. 

—Mexican Americans as well as blacks 
have been poorly represented in 
apprenticeship programs although they are 
heavily represented among construction 
laborers. 

—Large firms tend to employ a lower 
proportion of Mexican Americans, especially 
as managers, foremen and engineers. Anglos 
are more resentful of being supervised by 
minorities than against working with them, 
the study notes. 

Depending on the geographical area, 


categorical discrimination against Chicanos 
can be less fierce than that against blacks, or 
it can be as bad. San Antonio and the Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas presently provide 
the worst environment for Mexican 
Americans. That region of the Southwest 
was conquered by a force of arms, by white 
European descendants who brought with 
them notions of class, race and color 
distinctions. Mexican Americans were 
treated as slaves in Texas, but there was 
much bloodshed, and resistance to such 
treatment was bitter. 


ETHNIC TRADITIONS 


According to the study, Mexican 
Americans’ failure to assimilate into the 
American society is the result, as well, of 
unique ethnic traditions. They cite: 

—the feeling of being a “conquered 
people’’ dating back to the Mexican 
American war, leading to a distrust of 
government, a lack of participation in 
politics, often failure to take out citizenship 
papers and thus break their traditional ties 
with Mexico. 

—extreme loyalty to the mother tongue 
without parallel among ethnic groups, 
except perhaps the Puerto Ricans. 

—a strong family structure where the 
father must constantly display his 
“machismo” (manliness) and his wife prove 
her womanhood by bearing many children. 
The size of the Mexican family has 
continued to hold back the Mexican 
Americans economically. 

—strong family ties, the perpetuation of 
Mexican customs and language which caused 
the Mexican Americans to stay within their 
own periphery rather than move out into 
Anglo society. 

—the Mexican’s continuing to lead a 
‘“‘rural’’ life, working on farms or as 
migratory workers. In spite of this, most 
Mexican Americans live in cities, making 
them their “base” rather than becoming 
integrated into the Anglo community. 

Much of the blame for the inferior 
position of Chicanos falls to the educational 
system, which in the secondary schools 
assigns Chicanos to classes for the mentally 
retarded or to the vocational “track,” solely 
because of their English language deficiency. 


IMPERIALISM-Gary Grant, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and 
Victor McLaglen stand astride the parapet in climatic scene 
from “Gunga Din” which will be showing on campus Sunday 
night. 


Annals of Science 
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happens that several men will make the discovery: 
independently in different parts of the world. This is another 
common occurence in the history of science. To cite a few 
examples—in the 17th century, Isaac Newton and GW Leibniz 
independently developed differential calculus; in the 19th 
century the Englishman, John Couch Adams, and the 
Frenchman, U.J.J. Leverrier, independently predicted the 
existence of the planet Neptune; the German, Lotnar Meyer, 
and the Russian, Ivan D. Mendeleieff, independently worked 
out the periodic classification of the chemical elements; and 
the Englisnman, Joule, and the Germans, Helmhotz and 
Mayer, independently discovered the theorem of the 
conservation of energy just over 100 years ago. 


A discovery must fit the times in one other way as well. 
The total scientific situation is determined not only by 
elements within science itself, but also by external factors. 
Some of these are social in nature. As just one example: the 
stimulation of wartime urgencies was a most powerful factor 
in completing the last stages necessary to the development of 
atomic energy in the form of the bomb. 


One outstanding example of the times on the direction of 
thought was suggested by Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, inventor of 
the cyclotron (Lawrence Radiation Laboratory ring a bell?). 
Suppose, he says, that about 100 years ago or more, the 
physicists of the world had been asked to devote their 
attention to the production of a superior method of 
illumination. The course of their investigations would have 
been dictated by the total scientific situation then attained. 
The investigator would have studied various types of fuels, 
characteristics of wicks, the design of chimneys in lamps, etc. 
It would have been unthinkable that any of them would have 
seriously considered such curious phenomena as the twitching 
of frog legs, the action of acids on metals, the effect of waving 
wires in front of magnets, or any of the other phenomena 
which have given rise to the practical use of electricity, and 
have made possible the electric light. 


Each discovery made will pave the way to many new ones, 
and to practical applications of which at present we have no 
conception because no one can guess what changes in the total 
scientific situation or the scientific environment will occur in 
the distant, or even the immediate, future. 


Movie Log 


Friday, October 16 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 
7 and 9; 75 cents 


Saturday, October 17 
THE BAND WAGON 
8:00; 50 cents 


Sunday, October 18 
GUNGA DIN 

Classic Film Club, sponsor 
7 and 9 p.m.; 75 cents 


All films shown in Science Lecture Hall 3 
Times will be p.m. unless otherwise noted. 


Talcott in scandal? 


The local Congressional 
race was heated up 
considerably by the news that 
Rep. Burt Talcott’s law firm 
has just been named in its 
second case of conflict-of-in- 
terest this month. 

Talcott’s Salinas law firm 
has been “‘pulling legal strings 
to help the ee lettuce 
growers break a six-week 
strike organized by Cesar 
Chavez’s farm workers,” 
according to a dispatch last 
Tuesday by nationall 
syndicated columnist Jac 
Anderson. 

Talcott’s firm represents a 
growers’ group in legal action 
to end the walkout. But the 
Congressman has denied that 
his bill to outlaw farm strikes 
has any connection with his 
law practice. 


The Congressman further 
denied that he receives any 
money from his law firm of 
Pioda, Leach, Stave, Bryan 
and Ames. 

“I haven’t practiced law 
for more than 20 minutes 
since I came to Congress.” 

Democratic challenger 
O’Brien Riordan yesterday 


Riordan to 


Peace candidate O’Brien 
Riordan, Democratic 
Opponent to Rep. Burt 
Talcott, will talk informally 
with UCSC students next 
Wednesday night at 
Stevenson College. 


The Movement for a New 
Congress and Students for 
Riordan will sponsor the 
meeting, which will take 
pace at 7:30 p.m. in the 

tevenson Fireside Lounge. 

No formal speeches are 
planned. The encounter is 
intended to give students an 
opportunity to discuss issues 
with Riordan at close range. 


The Yellow Bird 


urged Talcott to resign from 
his law firm “if the 
incumbent Republican really 
wants to represent all of the 
people of the 12th District 
arlier this month 
Talcott’s firm was sued for 
$500,000 on a charge of 
allegedly representing both 
sides in the sale of ranch 
property in Moss Landing. 

At a time when there is 
so much lack of faith in 
public officials, Talcott’s 
association further weakens 
public confidence in their 
elected representatives,” 


Riordan told a news 
conference. 
“‘Tf my opponent 


continues this questionable 
relationship,” said Riordan, 
“the voters will have another 
reason to turn him out of 
office on November 3.” 

Riordan has gone on 
record in favor of 
guaranteeing bargaining rights 
to farm workers under the 
National Labor Relations 
Board. Talcott’s antistrike bill 
now before Congress would 
place framworkers under a 
new Farm Labor Relations 
Board. 


talk here 


A spokesman for the 
Movement for a New 
Congress announced that 
plans are being made for 
massive door-to-door precinct 
walking on the last two 
weekends before the Nov. 3 
election. The final project 
will be an extensive 
Been eesviote drive on 
lection Day. 

For more information on 
the meeting or the campaign 
rojects, picase call either 

ichael Woo at Cowell 
College ae 429-4125), 
Claire Bell at College Five 
teh 429-4157) or George 

aw at Stevenson College 
(ph. 429-4123). 


has your kind of clothes. 


Been in lately? 


We love you 


YELLOW BIRD 


1368 Pacific Ave. Santa Cruz 


GOBBLE ‘GOBBLE: GLOB- HOLE 


LOMA PREITA WALK 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 
1970 

This will be a leisurely and 
very beautiful fall hike over 
varying terrain. There will be 
a dusty road and muddy if 
wet, some short steep pitches 
and an overgrown logging 
road, a horse back trail and 
tramping through fresh fallen 
autumn leaves. Upper Soquel 
Creek will be crossed twice. 
There will be poison oak, but 
it can be avoided with long 
sleeves and gloves. Low cut 
shoes will fill with dirt and 
stickers. This is all through 
private property and no dogs 
please. Smokey Bear’s rules 
for smoking will be observed. 
The public is welcome. Bring 
lunch and water. The walk 
will be about four miles. 

Meet at Loma Preieta 
school at 9:30 A.M. For 
furthur information call 
Drum Chamberlain 426-3704. 
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Insects and cotton 


A California cotton 
field can grow a lot of 
insects along with the 
cotton and still be 
healthy. 

But how many? 

Umiversity of 
California scientists on 
the USDA Cotton 
Research Station at 
Shafter have devised a 
method of capturing 
ALL the insects and 
spiders on a cotton plant. 

Sampling plant foliage 
to learn what kinds of 
insects it is harboring, 
and how many of them, 
is a vital part of pest 
control. A farmer must 
know what is eating his 


it. With the right insects 
helping him, he may not 
have to spray. 

A unique aluminum- 
framed cloth “clamshell” 
is the invention of UC 
Entomologists Thomas F. 
Leigh and Daniel 
Gonzalez. Two men 
move in carefully on each 
side of the cotton row 
with a cloth-covered 
frame, about four feet 
square. Each sets the 
bottom of his frame 
against the roots; then 
both quickly clamp it 
together at the top. 
Plastic sponge closes the 
gaps. The entomologists 
then shear off the root of 


Guest leader will be Mary 
Lou Bunge. 


He was standin 


From Page 3 
Yep, you guessed it, she had to pay the 
extra two cents. Boy, did I feel like a heel. 
“Nobody feels any pain...” and we sat in 


the mist and drank the co-owned brew... 
*e eR EK KEK * 


A Conversation Over Coffee 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE: So this was your first Women’s 
Liberation meeting? 

SHE: Yes. 

HE: Well, how did it go? 

SHE: It was quite something,g,.. .I 
really don’t know... 

HE: Could you tell me something about 
what “sexual equality” means? I sometimes 
don’t understand just how the word is used. 
Could you tell me what you think about it? 

SHE: I don’t know. I got the impression 
though that a lot of the women there 
tonight were rather disenchanted with their 
marriages. It might mean an escape from 
marriage. I’m sure it means employment 

opportunities should be equalized. It 
certainly means an end to the traditional 
wife’s economic dependence on her 
husband... 

HE: Do you want to ask me what I think 
about that? 

SHE: O.K. What’s your opinion? 

HE: Well, I sure want my wife to have her 
own career, her own personal existence... 

SHE: What are you looking for in 
marriage? 

HE: An intelligent woman, | think. I 
think it’s important that we have the same 
basic approach to things, that is, that one of 
us isn’t a rationalist while the other one is 
always subjective; but I don’t see why we 
should have to be involved in the same fields 
or academic interests. But I think it isn’t fair 
to ask a man to give up his right to economic 
providership—for some of us, anyway, it’s a 
real need... 


crop before he can treat 


NOTICE TO REGISTERED VOTERS: 


If you will be unable to vote in your precinct 
on November 3rd, you must apply for an 


ABSENTEE BALLOT now: 


# Contact your County Registrar of Voters. 


the caputured plants and 
carry out the “‘clamshell.”’ 


9 in the cold 


SHE: Well, looking at it from a Women’s 
Lib. point of view, the wife should strive to 
be as economically independent of the man 
as possible. The only need-relationship 
within the marriage would be for 
companionship and, well, that part— 

HE: Sex. 

SHE: Yes, and doing things together, 
social benefits, and so forth. (pause). What 
do you think about a woman’s responsibility 
to her children? 

HE: You mean, should she stay home all 
the time? 


SHE: Something like that. 4 

HER: Well, I’d hope that she’d want to 
stay home while the kids were very young. 
But after that, it would depend on 
scheduling, our jobs, and so on. What do you 
think? 

SHE: If I were a Woman’s Liberationist, 
I'd say you were very chauvinistic, that the 
raising of the kids—the dirty work 
included—was as much your responsibility as 
mine, that I had the right to work when I 
wanted. 

HE: But what do you think? 

SHE: Well, I go in for the Biblical bit: 
that Eve was created to as Adam’s helpmate. 
I think a woman should be a helpmate for a 
man. What do you think of that? 

HE: (a delicate silence) Well, I’m not 
going to chop off your head for saying it, 
but I know someone who would . . . 

SHE: I don’t believe that a woman 
shouldn’t be independent, I wouldn’t be 
going to college if I thought that, would I? It 
would be too large a contradiction . . . 

HE: And how a man and a woman could 
best be helpmates would depend on the 
situation involved? 

SHE: I suppose so... 

*eeRKK EH EK KE 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Bryant further 
apoligizes: ‘‘All I got was a handshake, 
Chief; but I had a good time anyway.” 


q 
4 
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Computer plans for the future 


DAVIS-—If you feed all the 
known, relevant facts about . 
California into a computer, 
will it tell you how to plan 
the environment of the 
future? 

On such problems as air 
pollution, crime rates, 
taxation, and trends in 
urbanization, a UC research 
project has produced 
important new information 
through this method. Using 
the computer’s vast memory 
to bring together different 
aspects of a problem, 
UC-Davis researchers 
investigated: 

e The relation of air 
pollution to respiratory 
disease in California. Finding: 
Other environmental 
influences mask the effect of 
air pollution on disease. In 
the Central Valley, the 
airborne disease called valley 
fever may be the most 
important factor. 

e The relation between 
population growth and crime. 
Finding: Youth alone can’t 
be blamed. Today’s increased 


UNITED ARTISTS 
THEATRES 


” Downtown Park Plaza 
Next to Castagnola’s 


Theatre No. 1 


G11 CLIFF SANTACRUZ 


CINEMAS «se. 


NOW Sat. Sun. Cont. 
2:30 pm. Wkdays Open 6:45. 


.. Barbara Streisand ; pay 
On A Clea are! 
You Can See 
also—Anthony Quinn 


“Secret of Santa Vittoria” 
Both Color (GP) 


~Downtown Park Plaza 
Next to Castagnola’s 
Theatre No. 2 


11 CLIFF SANTACRUZ 


NOW SHOWING 


Peter O’Toole 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” 


also David Niven 
‘The Impossible Years” 
Both Color (G) 


= Now Sat. & Sun. cont. 

2 p:m. Weekdays, open 6:45 

[ Russ Meyer’s 

“CHERRY ... 

& HARRY & RAQUEL” 
CO-Hit 

“THE VIXEN” 


Both in Color & 
Rated (X) 


DELMAR 


Weekdays Open 6:45 
Lee Marvin 
“MONTE WALSH” 
(A Real Western) 


also Michael Caine 
“Battle of Britain” 
Both Color (GP) — 


arrests reflect a larger 
proportion of young pepole 
in the population, but the 
crime rate is up for all ages. 

e The effect of population 
growth on taxes for 
education. Finding: As 
California’s population 
expands there are far fewer 
taxpayers in relation to the 
number of young people who 
need education. 

e@ Supply and demand for 
physicians in California. 
Finding: Unless the trends 
change, there will be even 
more patients for each doctor 
in the future. 

The research team in 
UCD’s Institute of Ecology, 
headed by Kenneth Watt, 
Theodore Foin, and Norman 
Glass, also has forecast the 
effects of future population 
growth in Yolo County—a 
typical urban area of the 
Central Valley. : 

‘*This is our most 
promising systems model yet. 
It comes closest to matching 
the real world,” Ted Foin 
says. The Yolo County model 
uses three basic indicators of 
urbanization—land use, farm 
production, and use patterns 
for fuels, electricity, and 
other forms of energy. 

From this one-county 
study, a new, larger research 
project has developed. 
Recently funded by the 
National Science Foundation 
for $450,000, the new 
research will produce a 
similar systems model with 
statewide significance. But 
for the new project, a much 
larger research team is being 
Organized, including 
engineers, lawyers, political 
scientists, planners, 
agronomists, meteorologists, 
and economists. “We have 
demonstrated that useful 
computer models rely 


strongly on good data—and 
that we don’t have much 
good data about California as 
a human environment,” Foin 
reports. 

Does this mean the 
computer isn’t useful as a 
tool to solve social problems? 
Certainly not, say the UCD. 
environmentalists who point 
out that even with a shortage 
of data, computer modeling 
of social and environmental 
problems does some 
important things: 


® Computer models have 
unique ability to make 
decision-makers , “think big” 
—to consider far-off aspects 
of a problem that may turn 
out to be the most important 
of all, but which are often 
overlooked in the pressure to 
make a short-run decision. 


e By feeding the analyzed 
facts, deficiencies and all, 
back to those who collected 
them in the first place, 
computer modeling 
encourages more and better 
data gathering. As new facts 
come in, they create a more 
accurate model—and so on. 
Such a mutually beneficial 
‘‘feedback loop’’ for 
information exchange has 
been set up between the UCD 
scientific team and the 
California Department of 
Public Health. 


Hearings on property 


ASSEMBLYMAN 
VICTOR V. VEYSEY 
(R-Imperial/Riverside 
Counties), today said that the 
Department of Justice and 
representatives of the 
University and State College 


n's Emporium ‘ 


BELL BOTTOMS 


LEATHER WEAR -BOOTS ? 
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9300 scholarships 
now available 


Undergraduate college 
students who are in need of 
financial assistance to 
continue college should file a 
State Scholarship application. 
Approximately 93,000 new 
State Scholarships will be 
awarded in April 1971 for use 
in 1971-72. Most of the new 
awards will be available to 
high school seniors but the 
number available for 
currently enrolled college 
students who are not already 
in the State Scholarship 
Program has been increased 
by recent legislation. 

State Scholarships are 
available for use at any 
accredited four-year college 
in California, plus the 
California Maritime 
Academy. The awards range 
from $300 to $2,000 at 
independent colleges, 
$300-$600 at the University 
of California, and are in the 
amount of fees charged to 
students at the California 
State Colleges (approximately 
$140). In addition, students 
planning to attend a 
community college during the 
1971-72 academic year may 
have their scholarships held in 
reserve for them until such 
time as they attend a 
four-year college. 

Applications are available 
in the office of Financial Aid 
or directly from the State 
Scholarship and Loan 


systems will testify on the 
misuse of public property 
before the Assembly 
Education Committee in 
Riverside on Friday, October 
16th. 

Veysey, Committee 
Chairman, indicated that the 
probe results from the misuse 
of state owned vehicles 
during the June 6 grape 
boycott rally in Indio. 

“Our Committee wants to 
know,’’ Veysey said, “if 
University and State College 
officials have adopted and are 
enforcing regulations which 
will prevent misuse of public 
property. We also want to 
determine if new statutes are 
necesSary to ensure that 
violators can be prosecuted.” 
He said a staff analysis has 
shown violations of rules and 
regulations during the Indio 
rally. Only four of fifteen 
publicly owned vehicles in 
Indio at that time were 
authorized to be near the 
area. 

Veysey indicated that 
during the last year his office 
has been requesting 
clarification of policies used 
by institutions of higher 
education for controlling 
publicly owned vehicles. He 
siad the University adopted 
new regulations covering the 
use of vehicles last July and 
that local campuses have set 
up new procedures pursuant 
to these regulations. 

‘“‘My office has been 
waiting for a report from the 
Department of Justice before 


| proceeding in this field,” said 


Commission, 714 P Street, 
Sacramento, California 
95814. Applications must be 
filed with the State 
Scholarship Commission by 
midnight, December 3, 1970. 


O’Brien hdqtrs. 
in Monterey 


Chief Deputy Attorney 
General Charles A. O’Brien, 
Democratic nominee for 
Attorney General, announced 
Thursday, October 8 the 
members of his Monterey 
Peninsula Steering 
Committee. 

Co-chairmen of the 
committee are Roger Poyner, 
attorney and former Assistant 
City Manager of the City of 
Monterey, and Peter J. 
Ferrante, also an attorney. 

Members of the Steering 
Committee are: 

Charles Drummond, Lt. 
Colonel (ret.), U.S. Army; 
Charles Page, an attorney; 
Fred Farr, attorney and 
former State Senator; Aime 
(Tim) Michaud, president, 
Del Monte Properties; Pearl 
Carey, Councilwoman from 
Seaside; and Florence Viall, 
long an active Democratic 
Party campaigner. 

The committee will be 
serving under the direction of 
Leslie E. Dixon. 


misuse 


Veysey. “The Department 
investigators have reviewed 
each of the cases of misuse 
and will have general 
recommendations for 
legislative action,’’ he 
concluded. 


State College and 
University officials are 
scheduled to present the 
committee with the results of 
their review of campus 
procedures and give their 
views of the need for State 
action to prevent misuse. 


The hearing will be held at 
9:30 a.m. at the University of 
California, Riverside. 


Members of the 
Committee, in addition to the 
chairman, are vice chairman 
Leroy EF. Greene 
(D-Sacramento), Willie L. 
Brown, Jr. (D-San Francisco), 
Robert H. Burke 
(R-Huntington Beach), 
William Campbell (R-La 
Puente), John L. E. Collier 
(R-Pasadena), Kenneth Cory 
(D-Anaheim), Earle P. 
Crandally (R-San Jose), 
James W. Dent (R-Concord), 
John F. Dunlap (D-Vallejo), 
March K. Fong (D-Oakland), 
Bill Greene (D-Los Angeles), 
Jerry Lewis (R-San 
Bernardino), Newton R. 
Russell (R-Burbank), Leo J. 
Ryan (D-South San 
Francisco), John Stull (R-San 
Diego), and John 
Vasconcellos (D-Campbell). - 


UC Research 


Lick to explore oufer universe 


SANTA CRUZ-Scientists 
at UC’s Lick Observatory will 
attempt to “see” objects at 
the edges of the universe. A 
recently announced $60,000 
extension grant, made to the 
University of California on 
behalf of the Santa Cruz 
campus by the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), will 
help fund one phase of the 
project, ‘‘Cassegrain 
Instrumentation for the Lick 
Observatory 120-inch 
Telescope.’’ Principal 
investigator is Dr. E. Joseph 
Wampler, Associate 
Astronomer at Lick and an 
Associate Professor of 
Astronomy at UC, Santa 
Cruz. 

“One of the most active 
fields in astronomy is the 
investigation of distant 
galaxies,” said Dr. Wampler. 
“Many interesting objects are 
now near or beyond the limit 
of human vision. As a result,” 
he explained, ‘“‘modern 
astronomy has turned to 
modern technology to reach 
beyond man’s physical 
limitations and to record 
accurate observations of the 
universe.’’ Photo-electric 


devices, multi-channel 
spectrophotometers, and 
intensifier tubes, daily aid 
and abet today’s astronomer 
in his research by detecting 
and recording what man 
cannot see. 

“If our theoretical 
projections work out,” said 
Dr. Wampler, ‘‘the new 
instrumentation at Lick’s 
Cassegrain focus will make it 
possible for us to ‘see’ more 
clearly objects at the edges of 
the universe. From this data, 
we will be able to investigate 
the structure of the universe 
and reach some conclusions 
about a number of scientific 
postulations on the subject. 
Since light from such distant 
galaxies reaches us millions of 
years after it leaves the 
source, a second goal will be 
to go back in time to find out 
if galaxies formed billions of 
years ago Originated and 
developed in ways different 
from those born more 
recently. 

According to Dr. Wampler, 
““€assegrain” refers to an 
optical configuration in 
which a second, smaller 
mirror is used to form an 
image behind the larger 


Non-political meeting tonight 


At 8 p.m. tonight in the third floor lounge of Galen House 
at Crown there will be a short meeting for all people 
interested in working in the Wilson Riles campaign. i 

Contact Reid Becker, X4372; Mary Hill, X4203; of Nell 
Kolle, X4258 for further information. 
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primary mirror. It bears the 
name of Sieur Buillaume 
Cassegrain, a 17th Century 
French sculptor. This 
configuration has the 
advantage of allowing massive 
instruments to be attached to 
the moving telescope, while 
at the same time minimizing 
the number of optical 
surfaces required to produce 
an image. The recent $60,000 
NASA grant will provide Lick 
with funds to increase the 
effectiveness: of the 
Cassegrain focus by adding 
new instruments to the 
telescope. 

Under previous grants 
from NASA, the National 
Science Foundation, and the 
University of California, 
installation of the Cassegrain 
focus and some infrared 
equipment in Lick’s 120” 
telescope was completed last 
spring (1970). A scanning 
spectrometer using image 
tubes will be put into 
operation within the next 
several months. Construction 
of the general purpose 
Cassegrain spectrograph, and 
a photometer and 
polarimeter, supported by 
both University and NASA 
funds, should be ready for 
operation in one to two 
years. 

Lick’s 120-inch telesope is 
the world’s second largest 
ground-based optical 


instrument. UC News 


VD film 


‘*Kathy,” a film on 
Venereal Disease, will be 
showing in the Health Center 
Library this Tuesday 
(October 20) at 7 p.m. 
Admission is free. 

Doctors from the Health 
Center will be present 
afterwards to answer 
questions. 
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PALACE 
STATIONERS 


COMMERCIAL STATIONARY 
ART SUPPLIES 

DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
GREETING CARDS 

GIFTS 

STUDY LAMPS 
DICTIONARIES, & POSTERS 


1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9—5:30 Mon.-Sat. 
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Reagan declares Nov. 11 
Prisoner of War day 


Governor Ronald Reagan 
today proclaimed Wednesday, 
November 11, as Prisoner of 
War Day in California. 

The governor took the 
action to aid the efforts of 
groups seeking signatures of 
citizens on petitions urging 
the humane treatment of 
American military men held 
by the North Vietnamese. 

The governor’s 
proclamation setting POW 
Day on November 11, 
(normally celebrated as 
Veteran’s Day), was initiated 
through: the efforts of 
Lieutenant Governor Ed 
Reinecke who has headed a 
three month campaign to 
consolidate the efforts of all 
groups dealing with the POW 
situation. 

Reinecke’s office has sent 
out more than 10,000 letters 
to newspaper publishers, 
radio and television 
executives, veterans’ groups, 
service clubs, civic 
organizations and many other 
groups seeking their support 
of the POW project. 

Governor Reagan said, “I 
applaud the efforts of all 
those involved in this 


non-partisan drive seeking the 
humane treatment of our 


men held prisoner by the 
North Vietnamese. 


GELDING: 


MARE: 


4 Year Old 


Well trained, Both Rides and Drives 
$900 


4 Year Old 
SHOWN EXTENSIVELY BY 10 YEAR 


OLD GIRL — A CONSTANT WINNER 
$2500 


Call: Sunbay Farms 


“It is with this thought in 
mind that I am happy to join 
in the effort and designate 
November 11 as Prisoner of 
War Day in California. I urge 
each and every citizen to sign 
available petitions and send 
them to Room 209, State 
Capitol, Sacramento, where 
preparations are being made 
to forward all of them to the 
proper authorities in Paris or 
Hanoi.” 


“The power of the people 
can be illustrated if 
Californians will get behind 
this effort, which seeks 
compliance by the North 
Vietnamese with the Geneva 
Convention on the humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. 


BIODEGRADABLE 


ORGANIC CLEANERS 
by Shaklee 


REPLACE SOAPS & 
DETERGENTS 


““BASIC-H” 
“BASIC-L”’ 


Food Supplements, too 
366-8540 


MORGAN HORSES 


Watsonville 722-1455 


The Janus Concert Society Presents 


A NEW CONCEPT IN 
FIRST RUN FILMS 


For the 1970-71 Season 
From the 

New York Film Festival 
Cannes Film Festival 
Venice Film Festival 


Marco 
Bellocchio’s 


Fists InThe Pocket 


FISTS IN THE POCKET 


Ma “As with BONNIE AND CLYDE, there is an association with evil whereby 
rc the milieu itself condones your inability to be horrified."’ —Lite 


Bellocchio’s ‘a savage film—a first-class work by the most exciting and individualistic director 
' 


oO emerge in a number of years.’’—Robert Hatch, The Nation 


Fists In ‘one of the most astonishing directorial debuts in the history of the movies.” —Pauline Kael 
The Pocket “THE GREATEST FIRST FILM BY A YOUNG DIRECTOR 
SINCE TRUFFAUT’S THE 400 BLOWS” 
Playing : 
UCSC--Science Lecture Hall 3--8 pm 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday OCTOBER 22, 23, & 24 


(also 10 pm Sat.) 


TICKETS available in advance at: 
Admission $1.50 UCSC -C & R. Ticket Office 429-2934 
PLAZA BOOKS, 1301 Pacific, Santa Cruz 
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Chicano study 


From Page 6 


Dr. Guzman, a Chicano, barely escaped 
this fate himself. While he was enrolled in 
the Los Angeles City Schools he was 
randomly selected to participate in an 
“experiment” in which Mexican Americans 
were placed into college preparatory 
“tracks.” “Otherwise I probably would have 
ended up with most of my peers—I don’t 
know what would have happened,” he said. 


CULTURAL DISTINCTIONS SUPPRESSED 


Another problem Mexican American 
youngsters face is the ambivalent reaction of 
teachers and administrators to their unique 
enthic mannerisms and customs. The authors 
write: “On the one hand there has been the 
tendency to remove or suppress certain 
foreign features, often rather crudely. On 
the other hand, there has been the tendency 
to build upon the Mexican American 
culture, often equally crudely. The most 
obvious form that the former takes is the 
prohibition of behavioral manifestations of 
foreignness, including the prohibition of the 
carrier of the minority culture, the Spanish 
language. 

“Children’s names are changed in 
teacher-student conversation and sometimes 
in school records: Jesus, in particular, seems 
disturbing and is almost invariably changed 
to Jesse. Dress codes in high school appear 
to be more elaborate and strictly enforced in 
Mexican high schools than in the same 
district’s mixed or Anglo schools. In some 
cities, these are directed against particular 
symbols of peer-group identification, which 
are often defined as alien to school culture 
and authority.” 

The authors describe the case of a border 
town in Texas where a junior high school 
administrator stated that Mexican American § 
children were screened before they were 
permitted to enroll, and if a boy “wants to 
stay, he has to get a good haircut, cut off the 
sideburns.” Another concurred: “We try to 
get the kids’ hair cut, get “em to look like 
the rest; cut off the paucho style. Down in 
old Mexico they go around with their shirts 
unbuttoned all the way down to the navel 
and then they tie it around their waist. They 
think it makes them look sexy. We can’t 
have that here.” 

Not surprisingly, the report indicates, 
dropout rates are high for Mexican 
Americans. Their experience is frustrating in 
school. Currently, Mexican American 
children are greatly over-represented in 
mentally retarded groups probably, the 
authors contend, as a result of their language 
problems. 

On the optimistic side for young Mexican 
Americans, the report notes that the 
performance of native-born Chicanos in 
schools is better than that of their parents. 
Their educational standing rose even without 
federal spending and special programs. 

Mexican American youth are no longer 
willing to accept their secondary status. 
Schools have become the targets of new 
organizations of Mexican American college 
students who want action to be taken to 
improve their education and that of younger 
students. 

Probably the biggest problem eJucators 
and administrators will face in the future 
will be providing new and different types of 
school programs for Chicanos. Research has 
just begun. Even when increased federal 
funding was available, educators couldn't 
seem to come up with the proper school 
programs, the study notes. , 

“The educational expectations of 
Mexican American students are considerably 
higher than one would anticipate on the 
basis of widely disseminated stereotypes, 
the study concludes. “However, much more 
research is needed to accelerate the 
educational progress of this minority. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In spite of the problems that have 
plauged Mexican Americans, the authors 
point out that the “sleeping giant Mexican 
population has begun to emerge and take its 
place in American society. _ 

—Young militants, including the Brown 
Berets, are refusing to accept an inferior 


role, are demanding special school programs 
and recognition of their culture. 

—American-born students stay in school 
longer than did their elders and the 
native-born earn better wages than 
immigrants. 


—Charismatic figures like Cesar Chavez 
provide the Chicanos with new leadership. 

To hasten the movement of the Chicanos 
into the mainstream of American life, the 
study urges that social institutions change 
their practices with regard to this minority 
far more rapidly and effectively than in the 
past. All too often, the authors suggest, the 
professed goals of institutions have not 
become operative. Government programs, 
for instance, fail when local governments 
cannot match federal government funding. 
Ambitious programs to aid the Mexican 
Americans don’t get off the ground. 

“These people themselves have become 
far more aware of their disadvantage, their 
social aspirations have been immeasurably 
heightened, and they insist on more rapid 
and more effective remedial action,” the 
authors write. ‘Hence, the past in this case is 
not a prologue to the-future in any 
deterministic or problemistic sense. Rather, 
the challenge is to impart a new thrust to the 
future—to create the conditions in which the 
Mexican-American people can become ever 
more active participants in our society, can 
develop their individual abilities without 
hindrance, and are free to make prsonal 


choices with regard to their cultural 
identity.” 


Dropping out 


From Page 2 

community, certainly, but one that 
has come a lot closer to this idea of 
utilizing the individual. If we separate 
politics from University life (which we 
can’t do legitimately), we discover 
that underlying the new political 
“unity” on campus, is a much farther 
ranging unity among students on a 
different level. It might be called the 
“You Are There”? attitude; it,involves 
self-awareness, a search, for personal 
motivation through an interest in the 
affairs of social groupings rather than 
through the more traditional 
mechanism of private ambitions, and 
and adequate, cool-headed evaluation 
of personal capabilities and desires. 


The Freshman can look forward to 
the glorious sophomore year when, 
with extreme misgivings, he declares 
his major. This can be a traumatic 
experience for students who are 
undeclared people as well as 
undeclared pundits. 

The Sophomore can look forward 
to the bitter-sweet junior year, 
suspended half-way between research 
and regret. 

And, crowning all, the Junior may 
dread the capstone senior year when, 
caught between draft boards, new 
carreers, final examinations, and 
marriage plans, the dear seniors must 
find the time to live out the last 
precious days of their four-year 
escape! 

When we welcome someone as a 
Freshman, were not creating an 
artificial division, because being a 
Freshman means something to those 
who have been through it as well as 
those now involved. In one sense, we 
can say that you can have the whole 
mess with our blessings, but in 
another (very real!) sense, we wish 
you well reluctantly because we rather 
wish we had it back: the infintely 
fresh start, the confusion, the 
exhilerating pain of being trapped 
before a mirror with a strange, bold 
animal staring you in the face. 

And our best answer to the 
question “Why don’t you urop out of 
school?”’ is simply ‘““We’ve made it too 
much a part of our lives.” 
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Wednesday Evening Concerts 
SEIJI OZAWA, CONDUCTOR & MUSIC DIRECTOR 
Season ticket sales end Oct. 30 


Prices start at $16 for 12 concerts 
Round trip transportation from UCSC available 


STUDENT DISCOUNT Tickets Available thru Culture & Recreation 
° 429-2934 


429-2425 


Los Angeles, 
Hollywood-Burbank, 
and San Diego. 

So go. From San Jose. 
Call your campus rep, your 
travel agent, or PSA. 


"THE BEST THRILLER SINCE Z" 
Rene Clement's 


“Rider on the Rain” 


AND 


From The 
Master Film Maker 
5 Henri-Georges Clouzot! 


Joseph & Levine presents 


66 An Avco Embassy Film 
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« 
In Color 


"Rain Shown at 7 & 10:50 
"Prisonniere" Once 9:00 
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Traine coos on NIGRELODEON 
GERMANO’S 


famous Pizza & Broil—your—own Dinners 
on the beach Rio Del Mar 688—2640 


426-7500 
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Fighter in the corner: 
Tunney in Santa Cruz 


From Page 5 


Tunney said that Murphy 
has an especially bad record 
on the environment. “He 
(Murphy) says he understands 
the problem and yet he is 
endorsed by Field and 
Stream.” 

Tunney accused Murphy 
of “giving away” a body of 
land in San Bernardino 
County equivalent to the size 
of Rhode Island for private 
development. The 
Congressman said that the 
total value of the land 
affected by Murphy’s bill is 
$64 million. 


“it's completely 
unbelievable to me that the 
federal government is not 
ready to stand up to the 
vested interests—to the big 
boys,” Tunney remarked. 

That was the first time I’d 
ever seen Tunney in person. 
Not that I was particularly 
impressed—he has a nervous 
habit of rubbing his knuckles 
when he speaks. Actually I’m 
sort of fortunate that I’m not 
old enough to vote yet: I’m 
not concerned with the way 
in which I personally will 
vote in the Senate race, but I 
am concerned with which 
candidacies I work for. This 
has not been a very good year 
for moral crusades on the 
Lett... pohitien! or 
extrapolitical. In the Senate 
race we are faced with a 
contest between an 
apparently uncommitted 
young man and an old man 
who is committed to the 
wrong things. The only good 
argument I’ve heard for 
working for Tunney is that it 
will bolster the Democratic 


Thefts 


From Page 1 
Cowell dorms has been 
stolen.) 

In 1969 $16,622 worth of 
goods was stolen from this 
campus. For the first eight 
months of 1970 estimated 
losses have reached $18,474. 
The only bright spot on the 
crime scene is the fact that 
bicycle thefts have dropped 
considerably. 


Our Correspondent 


“Democracy is the theory 
that the common people 
know what they want and 
deserve to get it good and 
hard.” —H. L. Mencken 


Photo by Paul DeLay 


majority and the liberal 
caucus in the Senate. On the 
other hand, I firmly believe 
that a person should not 
work for a candidate unless 
that person fully appreciates 
and can accommodate what 
that candidate stands for, if 
he stands for anything. Even 
with the absence of heroic 
politicians at this time, God 
knows there are still quite a 
few decent men around who 
need our help desperately. We 
need theirs. 


Murphy addresses 


From Page 1 
Explaining the opposition 
to the attempt to “expand 
with equity” the California 
sales tax as a misrepresenta- 
tion of lower class interests, 
he termed the sales tax more 


- progressive than the property 


tax and described additional 
reformist measures in the tax 
bill, including a reduction of 
the oil depletion allowance 
and a tightening of the tax 
loophole :for short-term 
residents. 

Responding to the charge 
that the Governor’s plan 
benefitted upper and 
middle-income residents at 
the expense of lower-income 
groups, he emphasized the 
efforts of the Assembly 
Committee on Revenue and 
Taxation (on which he serves) 
to evenly distribute benefits 
garnered from the tax reform 
in the form of reduced 
business taxes, a fifty-dollar 
tax credit for renters, and a 
state takeover of local welfare 
systems. 

Criticizing Doth 
Democratic alternatives to 
the tax plan offered in the 
last legislative session, as well 
as Mr. Unruh’s “camping out 
on Mr. Salvatori’s doorstep”, 
as political ploys rather than 
mature proposals, Murphy 
declared that the nationwide 
Democratic position was 
“barren, open; and I don’t 
think it’s being bought by the 
American people.” 

He volunteered the fact 
that any California 
Republican needs Democratic 
votes to win. In his own 
district—which is 54 per cent 
Democratic—Murphy was 
re-elected in 1968 by a 
three-to-one margin. 

Quizzed about the reasons 


behind student disturbances, 
Murphy pointed out that the 
amount of damage that has 
been done and the instances 


of violence have been minor - 


compared to the total overall 
feeling of ill will. 

Reasons he cited for 
student unrest included 
unwillingness of 
administrators to recognize 
legitimate student grievances, 
the “incestuous relationship” 
between faculties and 
administrations which 
impedes progress and change, 
Vietnam, and the general 
problems of life and worry 
about the future. 

He also noted that his 
“mind boggled” at the idea of 
students attempting to 
change the University by 
working through the system 
of faculty committees, which 
he felt were slow and 
unproductive. Also he said 
that some students had been 
and were being manipulated 
by “radical elements.” 

Murphy also explained 
that he had been in the 
forefront of the campaign to 
lower the voting age to 18 
and to make that the age of 
legal responsibility. He 
noticed that legislation to 
that effect had passed the 
Assembly but had failed to 
get a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. 

The only thing that the 
legislation did not cover was 
the drinking age which would 
have remained 21. “I thought 
that was a real cop-out,” said 
Murphy. He pointed out that 
his constituents opposed 
lowering the voting age; over 
70 per cent, he said, were 
against it. 

Asked about his support 


In our next issue 


What the Regents 
are up to 


Comprehensive coverage 


of the October meeting 
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Riordan and Foster 


From Page 1 
Congressional seniority 
system still persist. 

Ambrose Bierce has 
defined a corporation as “an 
ingenious device for obtaining 
individual profit without 
individual responsibility”, 
and Foster clearly agrees with 
with Bierce’s definition, and 
believing that individual 
irresponsibility is 
institutionalized and legally 
permitted (within a corporate 
context) in America today, 
and that this is not the way it 
should be. Instead, he desires 
laws and institutional 


students 


of the controversial Wakefield 
anti-bussing bill, Murphy 
stressed that the legislation 
would not halt the 
implementation of Federal 
desegregation orders, and 
would serve only to prevent 
‘“*forced’’ bussing. In 
Berkeley, he noted, enough 
parents volunteered to bus 
their children that no one had 
to be forced to bus. 

“Ves,” Teplied. Nis 
questioner, “but Berkeley is a 
liberal community. What 
happens in, say, Pasadena, 
where the citizens are more 
conservative and there aren’t 
enough volunteers?” 

“‘Then,’’? said Murphy, 
“‘you’ve got a proble rh.” 

Our Correspondent 


ICB meeting 


From Page 1 

of students, faculty, and 
administration, which was to 
have final say over ICB 
expenditures, is now stricken 
from the guidelines. Now, as 
before, every item of 
expenditures must be signed 
by Assistant Chancellor 
Shontz. 

ICB then accepted the 
guidelines with the above 
stipulation understood. 


In other business, ICB 
voted to have a campus-wide 
election for student 
representative, who sits on 
the Board and represents the 
campus at the Regent’s 
meetings. Students may 
qualify for candidacy by 
petition or by nomination 
from their respective college 
governments, which must be 
given to ICB before October 
23. General elections will be 
held Oct. 28, 29, 30. 

Other business included a 
$1000 allocation for a Jug 
Band Concert, which came 
under attack as‘a misuse of 
funds. The contract was to be 
re-examined. 

The problem of how 
organizations are to be given 
their money this year was 
discussed by Reid Becker. An 
attempt is being made by ICB 
members to somehow control 
the misuse of funds by 
student organizations. Last 
year, some $1200 dollars of 
allocated money was spent on 
projects not enumerated in 
submitted budgets. 

A credit system, whereby 
organizations are given their 
money on presentation of a 
receipt, is being formulated. - 


frameworks which demand 
individual responsibility, and 
which insure that some 
individual or individuals be 
held accountable when there 
are crimes against Nature 
and/or humanity. 


Foster made three 
concrete proposals designed 
to be representative of the 
kind of restructuring that 
American society must 
undergo if it is to live 
graciously: 

e All utilities should be 
non-profit corporations, to be 
entirely under the control of 
communities and regional 
government. 

e All railroad rights-of-way 
should be publicly-owned. 

e Oil producers should be 
made to pay much more in 
taxes. ° 

Foster sees the key issue 
of the campaign as: “Can we 
become a self-governing 
people? Can we restructure 
our political institutions so 
that we have control over 
important matters, instead of 
vested interests?” 

In stark contrast to Foster, 
who acted as though he were 
not involved in an election 
campaign at all, O’Brien 
Riordan started-off his speech 
by lambasting his Republican 
opponent, Burt Talcott. He 
pointed out that Talcott had 
told his constituents, in a 
newsletter, that, as God had 
done so many wonderful 
things for our nation, He 
would most certainly see to it 
that technological advances 
solve all our ecological 
problems [this is not a direct 
quote]. Riordan also 
displayed a three-foot 
Congressional voting record 
chart, which listed Talcott 
near rock-bottom, claiming 
that Talcott had voted 
favorably on important 
ecology measures fewer times 
than practically any other 
Congressman. 

Riordan spiced his talk 
with interesting statistics: 
that the U.S. spends more on 
Vietnam in two weeks than it 
has spent on air pollution in 
the last ten years, that a car 
consumes one thousand times 
as much oxygen as a person 
does in a year, etc. He is a 
quiet man, but it is obvious 
that his disaffection toward 
Burt Talcott, and toward 
Burt Talcott’s political views, 
is quite intense. “We have a 
long way to go to make this 
system work”, he says, but he 
also tells us that “changes can 
be made within the system”. 
A lot of people react to 
scientific evidence of 
environmental destruction by 
turning-away, he states; 
“This, I suggest, is not the 
solution.” 

He favors legalized and 
accesible abortion, is firmly 
anti-Vietnam, and very much 
opposed to institutions and 
laws (such as improperly 
administered agricultural 
subsidies) which allow a few 
rich businessmen to prosper 
at the expense of workers and 
other poor people. He also 
feels, of course, that our 
environmental problems will 
not be solved by solely 
technological means. 


Our Correspondent 


